The House of Commons

that the supreme coercive power of the State could be in
its own hands. The whole apparatus of political institu-
tions has been geared to the central fact that the motive
of their operation is the maintenance of middle-class
power. The validity of that motive was never seriously
questioned until the third of the three phases of working-
class history which I have described came into view. That
phase implies a change in the residence of sovereignty as
vital and as decisive as took place in the transition from
feudal to capitalist economy. The point its consideration
involves is whether a new class seeking to become pos-
sessed of sovereignty can use the institutions of the class
it proposes to dispossess to effect that change in residence.
Can it do so, I have asked, when the psychological
consequence of the effort must seem, to the class that is
so dispossessed, like nothing so much as the violation of
all the canons of political wisdom and social morality it
has slowly built up in the course of centuries, canons, be
it emphasized, which tradition has built into the inner-
most nature of that class? It is upon the answer we make
to this question that our view of the efficacy of parlia-
mentary government for the work of transformation will
depend.

The consequences involved in this conflict for the right
to use the power of the State mil determine the future of
the House of Commons; and all other problems con-
nected with its organization go back, at bottom, to this
central issue. It is worth while, therefore, to examine
briefly from this angle some of the suggestions that have
been made for improving its efficiency. Observers are
alarmed at the burden upon the time of the House. They
are disturbed at the decreasing place that can be found
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